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This is the text of the initial proposal to service 
disadvantaged urban adults through compensatory academic education 
and life coping skills. The publication includes a discussion of the 
general problem of today's disadvantaged adult, a brief description 
of the proposed program, a historical retrospect and a bibliography. 
The major aim of the Off-Campus College Preparatory Program is to 
assist the disadvantaged adult to re-enter the world of work by 
preparing him for immediate eR^>loyment oppor trinities. The 
inqplementation of this program enhances the human potential of the 
disadvantaged by combining a program of: (a) basic education and (b) 
life skills supported by a related field experience. The population 
consisted of seventy-five participants selected by the Windsor Canada 
Manpower centre. The program was designed for continuous weekly 
intake over a one-year period with a staff consisting of 
professionals, with para professionals relating to field experiences. 
(Author/BW) 
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nTTRODucnor: to piy^uijM 

Few Canadians wuld deny tlic f^xistonco and scrio-isness of 
UiG problcans of poverty, racial stiife, unomijloynient, crine, and of 
the large number of people with low lev -Is of education in Canada today. 
One wonders \vhy litUe progress has been made in finding solutions bo 
these age-old problaas in spite of tlie vast resources and technical know- 
how we have in Canada."^ 

« 

I 

Study of the literature, and direct observation reveal that irany 
disadvantaged have a cotplex, interlocking set of inadequate behaviors. 
Sote lade the skills needed bo identify problaas, to recognize and organ- 
ize relevant infonration, to describe reasonable courses of action, and 
to foresee the consequences; they often fail to act on a rationally identi- 
fied course of action, submitting rather to actions based on errction or 
authority. Often they do not benefit from their experience since they do 
not evaluate the results of their actions once taken, and display fatalistic 
rationalizations of the consequences. Many disedvantagcd huvc la,, level- 
of participation in the society surrounding them and few belong bo volun- 
tary organizations. They lack effective ways of seeking help from each 
other and fron agencies already in existence, although soie form of public 
assistance provides much of tJieir incoie. Long periods of unenploymcnt, 
or frequent job changes mark their work history. Thoy have ineffective 
interpersonal relationships and lack basic ccmnunication skills. They lack 
the self-confidence to develop their abilities, and have low, or often 
suprising]y unrealistic aspiration levels. 



Sincje tl>e beginnin^j of the presonc decado much attention lias ixx?ji 
focused on ttie plight of the disadvcintaged citizen and govemnviiitG in 
both tte United States and Canada have enacted legislation to provide funds 
for remedial programs for the disadvantaged. The task of analyzing the 
poverty £)robl(jmr andr subi-^paently of establishing and administer ij\g 
ran(K3dial programs, lias been almost solely tlie prerogatives of v^ute, middle- 
class professionals and political executives.''" In consequence, remedial 
programs for the disadvantaged have remained piecemeal and notably inade- 
quate to effect cuiy significant change in the status of the disadvantaged 
adult or in their attitudes tov^d themselves and society. 

There is a need for new methods of resolving our social problems. 
They are needed ncv;* They cannot be invented by sun/eys or amchair methods. 
They can be invented only be means of action-research which conceives, 
develops, tests and evaluates vcurious methods in real life situations until 
useful and constructive n^ethods are developed. 

To help the disenfranchisea explore alternate and viable ways to 

adapt a value system that will suit their needs is more difficult than to 

change the environment, yot such behavioural change is an indisponscible 

prerequisite for a solution to poverty. Although tlie values cind attitudes 

of disadvantaged adults may be modified through effective educational 

programs, this matter has not yet received adequate attention in the war on 

poverty and existing educational programs emphasize literacy and funduniental 

2 

education as a prerequisite to vocational trcuning. ' 

Daniel P. Moynilkin, "The Professors and ti^ Poor." 
CGwrncntary, 46:19 (August, 1968). 
2 

Robert F. Barnes, and Andrew Ilcndrickson, A Rovici^ and Appraisal 
of Adult Liter ac y Materials and Prorframs . Columbus", Ohio, State University 
Research Foundation, 1965. 



St. Clair College is proiX>siny a ca:nrJi^<^i»<^r\^iv^' umxlial prcxjroni 
designed to meet the needs of disadvantaged adults in Essex and Kent couiitios. 
The program would be affiliated with and accredited by St. Clair College, 
Windsor, and would be conducted in rented facilities in scgirionts of the 
county where disadvant^tged groups have been identified. 

A* StateiTKJit of the Problem 

The disadvantaged adult has been alienated by our present 
institutional progranis and has rejected them as a means of developing his 
talents which would enable him to contribute to society. As a result, he 
is a part of the low incons group, has a lav educational level, has little 
self worth, is unenployed and is generally dependent on welfare agencies to 
sustain himself in society. 

B. Importance of Program 

The New York Department of Education''" states that the number one 
priority for research appears to be the need to discover what changes are 
required in school functioning to bring about substantial changes in the 
education of the disadvantaged. Fuirther, they state that if research in the 
area of tlie disadvantaged is conceived of as one of education's greatest 
challenges, the solution to this problem will contribute significantly to the iir.- 
provement of society.^ 

•4he University of the State of New York, the State Education 
Department, Division of Rcf^carch. T he Education of Pi radvantagofl Children 
A Survey of the Literature > (New York , ' October , 1967 . ) 

^Roy F. Giroux, "The Vocational Progress of Seniors in Two Inner- 
City High Sctools: A Follow-up Stiiiy" (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Wayne State University, Detroit, tdichigan, 1970), p* 10. 



There is evidence that children of low-incoirtj farailies are inore 
likely to drop out of school, less li:;ely to take the academic curriculum, 
and, therefore, less likely to go to college than youngsters of higher- 
inccme families.^ 

It is no surprise to the irifonned educator that, by every conceiv- 
able measure, children of low-incone families do not do as well in school 
as children from more affluent ones. The evidence has been presented in 
full and dramatic detail for the essentially white rx^pulation such as ttoso 
in ElmtxDwn or River City^? for the essentially Negro population of llarlem'^; 
for the mixed population of Big City and New York City^ ; and for citiv^s in 
general by Ccnant^. 

Life skills are needed by everybody yet they are not taught in 
school. Rather, they are learned at home, on the street, in the gang, 
and other places. Depending on the nature of family and friends, these 
life skills may lead to a successful life, to a life of crirt^, or to a life 



^Fx^mard Gold'stein, Low In cx>ino Youth in (Irhan Arcvi.s (We/; York: 
Holt, Rinchart and Winston, Inc., 1967), pp. 62-63. 

2 

Barnard Goldstein, op. cit ., p. 31 

3 

Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimted, Inc., Youth in the Qiot to 
(New York: IIARYOU, Inc., 1964). 

4 . . 

Patricia Cayo Sexton, I-ducation and Income (New York: The Viking 
Pre<;s, Inc., 1961). 

b 

JaittiiS B. Con^mt, Sluiivs aixl Suburb.^ (New York: McGraw Hill, Inc., 
1961) . 
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of \(yjvr\:Y.. Th- leacliincj of Life Skills to aciult:-; ir, ncwItM in rotraiiunq 
procjrdmr;, in welfare programs, in wDrk trainijuj programs, and otJicr .pro- 
jects doclictitGt] to tlTC iniprovemont of huimn living. 

lb yet and koop good jobs, pocjpie need at leant a good ixudc crluca- 
tion, social skills, job skills, and, of course, job opportunities. 

Over 1,000,000 Canadian adults have had no schooling, or attended 
eleniGntary scliool only. Because education is so iiTport.-mt to getting and 
keeping gocd jobs, many of these people need training or retraining. Many 
adults, however, are excluded from present retraining programs because 
they do not liave the minimum education standard for admission to retrainLng. 

There is a need, therefore, to implement more econordc and 
effective himicin resource training programs geared to adults so that all 
who need training may obtain it. 

D. Objectives of the Program 

Tlie major auti of the Off-Can^xis College I>reiiaratory Proc/rain is 
to assist the disadvantaged adult to re-enter the world of work by pre- 
paring hijn for immediate enployment or for further vocational training 
which would provide caiployment opportunities, l-he iirplementation of tius 
program enliances the hunan potential of the disadvantaged by combining 
a program of (a) Barsic Mucation and (b) Life Skills suf^portai by a rela- 
ted field experience. 



a. Ba sic Education Defincx3 

An individualized course of instruction in matheiratics and 
comnunication nkilLs dorjigned so Uicit an adult can progress at his own speed. 



b. Life Skills Course Defined 

ITui Life Skills Course provides the stuJents v/ith coitpelonce 
in the use of problem- solving skills to nunage their personal affairs as 
suggested by the tenns self, family, leisure, caTmunity and job. 

c. Field Ebqxirience 

Ijeaminq theorists continually expound tiv^. nc<xl for oxfX-Tiont ial 
learning. This cm best be acccxTplishod- through real life experiences. 
Pcirt of the remedial design to habilitate the disadvantaged adult is to 
establish "Reality testing." This will be accorplished through \\ork experience, 
field trips, tours, role models, visiting the program and other activities 
which assist development of new attitudes and sense of self worth. 

The ciirriculum of the programs defined above provide individual 
learning experience and maintain sufficient flexibility in order to acccnplish 
the objectives of the program. Generally, the objectives can be suntnarized 
as follovs: 

1. To provide sufficient learning experiences v^ch raise the 
educational level of disadvantaged adults and may lead directly to enployn^t. 

2. To provide essential skills which will prepare the disadvantaged 
adult for further vocational training which would lead to cnployiftent. 

3. To create an environment and climate where the self worth of 
the disadvcintaged is enhanced. 

^4. To assist disadvantaged adults to develop realistic aspiration 
levels and goals which are consistent with his skill through intensive 
counselling support programs. 



5. To provide the human relations and problem solvmcj iikills to 
telp the disenfranchised to live their lives responsibly and objectively. 

Tto design learning experiences which are conducive to the learning 
style of the disadvantaged adult which will assist him in bccouing a 
functional matfcer of society. 

Therefore, the objectives of the program should assist each 
participant to achieve a more dignified and satisfying life style by means 
of securing productive enploynent as measurod by the individual and society. 



CHAPTER I I 

RELATED LITEPJvTURC 
A* Education and the Disadvantaged T^dult 

It is quite evident that in order to provide equality 
of education for disadvantaged v;e must identify the adults and 
characterize the specific nature of their disadvantage. v;e 
need to know exactly how these adults differ from those with 
v;hom our traditional educational system has been successful; for 
even though the existence of academic deficiency anong a high 
percentage of this population is well documented, the specific 
character of the deficiency is not*"^ 

The California Advisory Committee on Compensatory 
Education concluded that disadvantaged could generally be 
identified among those who are *'below average in school achieve- 
ment as measured by standardized tests/* and who, in addition, 
have some combination of one or more of the following problems: 

1. Economic deprivation attributable to an absent non-producing, 
or marginally producing breadv/inner • 

2. Social alienation caused by racial or ethnic discrimination 
with all its accompanying deprivations in housing, employment. 



Edmund M. Gordon and Ooxoy A.« Wilkcr-^on, CoMin cusator y 
Education for tho Oisadvnnta-Ted (New York: College Entrance 
Examination D'oard, 1966) , p. 11* 



and cvlucation, or by meinborship in a different or ncn-Encrlish 
speaking subculture group* 

3. Geographic isolation because of transiency or residence in 
an area far removed from adequate educational facilities.^ 

The remainder of this section attempts to further 
characterize disadvantaged adults in terms of education levels, 
employment, and levels of aspiration. 

Educational level, as measured by yoar$. of school 

completed, is a consistently significant variaMe related to 

occupation and income as well as to certain other social and 

2 

psychological factors which may affect the level of living. 

In Canada in 1961, families in v;hich the head had less than 

secondary education accounted for more than two-thirds.- of all 

low income fnmilicis. Amongst the di'^r.dvantaged , educational 

level has been found to be consistently below that of the 

general population so that a major proportion of the 'Jisadvan- 

3 

taged are characterized by educational deficiency. 

Among the disadvantaged, there is a disproportionate 
number classified as complete or functional illiterates and 

none who can satisfy the grade ten prerequisite for vocation.nl 
training. Thus, a majority of the disadvantaged because they have 



Gordon and Wilkerson, op. cit., p. 11. 

2 

Profile of Poverty in Canada . Ottav;a: Special Planning 
Secretariat , Privy Council Office, n.d. 

^J* A. Porter, The Vortical Mosaic: An Ana l ysis o f 
Socia l Class and Pov /er in Canada , (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Pres"s, 1965) . 



iU 



not obtained- grade nine or better are excluded from participa- 
tion in those educational programs that offer a potential 
escape from poverty. A 1960 survey in Canada found th.iL about 
half of the unemployed had not finished primary school and ov^r 
90 per cent had not completed high school. Among people who 
had not completed primary school, the unemployment rate was six 
times greater than that among high school graduates.^ The 

unemployment rate of school dropouts from 14 to 19 years old. is 

2 

twice the overall Canadian average. 

A low educational achievement results in unemoloyability 

3 

for those in the poverty group and is, therefore, also related 

directly to income. An income level of $3,000 or less v/as 

4 

associated with illiteracy . In an evaluative study of adult 
basic education in a Southern rural community, a participant 
generally had an annual family income of less than $1,000 and 
frequently had terminated his formal schooling at the 4th grade 
level. ^ In Canada, the average income of a family head reporting 
either no schooling or one to four years of schooling completed 



Profile of Poverty in Canada , op. cit. 

2 

E. Robins, ''Dark Soectro of Povortv.'' Canadian Labour , 
9:5 (June, 1964) * 

3 

R. Laskin, (od.), "Socio-Kconomic Conditions of tioqrocs 
in Halifax.*' Social Problems: A Canadian Profile. (New York: 
i'1cGraw=Hill, 1964) pp. 153-161. 

4 

R. A. Jonnens, The Dime nsions o f Pover ty in Canad a. 
(Ottawa: Special Plannina Secfotariat, Pr^ivy CouncTl ITfTice, IOCS). 

5 

G. F. Aker, I. R. Jolins and W. L. Schroeder, rvaluation 
of an A dult Da 3 ic Tdu cation P rog ram in a f^outhern P.ur a 1 Corraun i ty . 
(Tallahas5x>o , department of AdultTTklucatTonl l^l^iTda' Ttate ' 
University, 196R) . 



was $3,318 a year compared with an average of $4,935 for all 
family heads. ^ 7\inong Canadian nales with only an elcmontary 
education, 26 per cent earned less than $2,000 annually, and 46 
per cent, less than $3,000. 

B- Employment and the Disadvantaged Adul t 

The disadvantaged generally suffer extended periods of 
2 

uncmploinnent. In Hamilton, Ontario, 160 employable families 

and 300 uncnployable families had been without work for more 

than a year.^ Likewise, the employment history of 160 Minneapolis 

subjects shotired that almost half the group {45 per cent) had been 

out of work at least half the time during the preceding five 
4 

years. A study of 52 "diff icult-to-place" persons of a 
sheltered v/orkshop in Montreal revealed that only two subjects 
had worked more than one hundred days out of a potential of 260 
working days.^ 

In general, the disadvantaged worker is employed less and 
^ working less than he wants usually in part-time or casual employ- 

ment 

1 

I Edith Adamson, "Measuring the Meed for Adult Basic 
Education^" Continuous Learning (5:115 May-June, 1966). 

2 

Long-Torm Assistance Families — A Demonstration Project . 
I (Toronto: Ontario Department of Public Welfare, 1964). 

^Hamilton nemonstration Project — Long Tnrm Assistance 
Families: (Toronto: Ontario Department of Public .Welfare, 1964) . 
4 

Robert A. Walker, ?>ohahil itation the Har d-Cor e 
Unemn lovol. (Minneapolis: MiiiheapoYis Rehabilitation Center 
Inc. , Apri 1, 1965) . 

5 

Alfred Pointuch, "A Study of Effectiveness of an Intea- 
rated Program of Vocational Counselling Casev/or:-: and a Sheltered 
Workshon in Increasing the Kmnloyability and -lodifying Attitudes 
Correlating v;ith Kmnloyability of Dif f icult-to-Place Persons. ' 
(Unpublished doctoral dissnrtation. Mew York University, 1954). 



L 
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whore productivity and incomo arc low. Hence, undor-onploytnc^nt 
is a major factor in poverty, esnocially rural poverty.^ 
Jenness^ associated under-employment with certain occupationr, 
such as fishing, trapping, and some forestry operations in the 
eastern parts of Canada. The Chief of a Delaware settlement of 
over five hundred residents in Kent County estimates that 85 per 
cent of the potential vrark force is either completely unemployed 
or underemployed for most of the year. 
C. Level of Aspiration and the Disadvantaged 

One of the major explanations for the lower level of 

school achievement among youth from low-income families, V.'hite 

and Kegro, has been that of aspirations. Partly because of 

their family background, partly because of the way they are 

treated in school, it is said, large numbers of these youth do 

not value education as highly, nor do they aspire to as much 

3 

education as youths from more fortunate backgrounds. Support 

4 

for such a contention is found in the conclusion of Wylie that 
more modest self estimates of school-work ability occur in girls 
rather than boys, Negroes rather than VJhites, and low-status 
rather than higher-status children. 



Jenness, op. cit . 
^ Ibid . 

Bernard Goldstein, on. cit ., p. 47. 

''Ruth S. Uylie, "Children's Estimates of Their Schoolwork 
Ability as a Function of Sex, Pace and Socio-economic Level," 
Journal of Personality; 31 (June, 1903) pp. 204-224. 



In discussing the relationship botueon level of aspiration 
and self concept, Wylie^ has concluded that self over-estimation 
is probably as common as self undcr-estirration . The effect on 
behaviour, as McClelland^ has indicated, varies because sotting 
goals and carrying through is markedly onposed to setting goals 
and not carrying them through. This phenomena is characteristic 
of minority youth. They might often verbalize a desired goal 
but they will not take the intermediate steps necessary to 
achieve the desired goal because of a real lack of faith or 
belief that they can achieve Henderson"* describes this as the 

difference between real and ideal aspirations, v/ith the ideal 
being what a person would like to achieve, and the real, what 

the person believes he will in fact achieve. 

The Off-Campus program is designed to assist students in 

developing realistic aspirations and moving toward realistic 

goals. 



•'•Ruth ',7ylie. The Self Concept (Lincoln University of 
Nebraska Press, 1961). 

^David ricClelland, The A chievement Motive (New York: 
Appleton-Century Crofts, Inc., 1052) . 

^George C. Leonard, Develonmental Career Guidance in 
Action I- An Interivvi__Penort (Detroit, .lichigan: Wayne :.tate 
University, 'l9Go) . 

"^George Henderson, "Occunational Aspirations of Poverty 
Stricken Negro Student," Th e Vocatio nal r.uidQr.cc Quarterly, 
Volume 15, September, 1946, pp. 41-46. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 

A. Introduction 

The socio-eoonamic characteristics of the disadvantaged suggest 
areas of program content which would be particularly useful . It would be 
a serious mistcike, however, to regard any program eirea as prescriptive. 
At most, they are only suggestive because the disadvantaged themselves 
must be involved in developing programs which eire relevant to their own needs."' 

The high proportion of illiterates and functional illiterates 
among the disadvantaged indicates a need for caipetence in the basic skills 
of reading, writing, and siirple conputation since these are prerequisite 
to most other areas of education. As has been shown, many disadvantaged 
adults do not possess even the minimum level of education required to qualify 
them for entry into vocational or job-training programs.^ 

Further, it has been shown that disadvantaged adults often lose 
jobs because of inadequate social or life skills. This provides a 
rationale for the Off-Caitpus Course. The program consists of two corponents 
(a) basic education which includes fundamental skills in mathematics and 
cannunication and (b) Life Skills which assist the individual to solve prob- 
lems he encounters. Both programs axe described below: 



Hi c.-,^,,.^^^^^?^^^'^^'^" ^' "i^' Adult Mucat ion and the 

Disadvantaged Ad-alt (Syracuse, Net. York: Syra cuse University , ERIC 
Cloaringhouce on Adult Education, 1970) . ^-l^-y, 

„ . gt;_Christophor House: A F.-urily Life Pro ject in a Downtown 

NeiglibourlKxxi. (Ottawa: Canadian Conterence on the Family, 1%^)^ - 
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B. Basic Education 

Basic education is one of the major ca.poncnts of the Of f-Canpus 

Program. 

Research in Mult Basic Education has disclosed that m.iny 
adults fail to achieve the academic level required for satisfying job place- 
ment or for GHtrance into vocational training programs. The curriculurri 
consists of individualized courses in basic communications and mathematics. 

Rqxarts fron all across Carida indicate two main conclusions: 

1) No single set of material or methods could satisfy the 
wide variety of learning needs. 

11) No two adults enter Basic raucation courses at the same 
level or v.ork at the s^ame speed. 

The Basic Eiducation Program is designed to satisfy both of these 
conclusions* It will acccnrodate each student at his own level and rate 
of learning. It will also make possible a "continuous intake" where 
stxxients are enrolled and graduate on a varied individual basis. This 
irxiLvidualized adtilt iflpgrading program covers primarily Grade 5 to Grade 10 
levels but can be flexible if the need arises. 

Each unit of work is broken into relevant groups of itcsns of 
behavioural objectives of precisely stated learning tnsks. A systan of 
tests enables the instructor to link each learner's needs to the appropri- 
ate objectives. Individual prescriptions of varied learning activities can 
be given to meet any specific set of objectives. 

Generally, the objectives of the basic education program can be 
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sunmarizcd as follcws: 

1. To give students a truly individualized course attending 
cloGcly to individual leaxming difficulties and kcepimj a constant chock 
on irdividual procjrss. 

2. Tto give students greater reciponidbility foj- Uiuir own deveioi>- 
nvent by letting them know their weaknesses at every stage and letting 
them help to plan their cwn programs. 

3. To use the roost suitable methods, materials, and modes of 
learning for the students. 

C. Life Skills Program 

Adults frequently leave or lose their jobs for reasons other 
than lack of job skills. Others never get jobs even though they have 
certificates and skills to offer. Frequently, the real reasons for not 
getting or keeping jobs are that skills in solving problems are lacking. 
Through a planned" sequence of e:q)eriences, adult students are encouraged 
and helped to implement a personal program of development in each of the 
following areas: 

1. Developing Oneself 

2. Coping with Home cind Family Responsibilities 

3. Using Leisure Time Purposefully 

4. Exercising Rights and Responsibilities in the Connunity 

5. Ifaking Responsible Decisions for Vtork Future 

The cx>urse provides a pre-planned set of experiences in which 
the students apply problem solving techniques to the prcx^lems suggested 
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by these five areas; however, tl^e students also bring to the Life Skills 
groups an cirray of personal problms unique to them. 

The consuming preoccupation with survival at the subsisLonce level 
by Uio diiudvciiiUyecl adull clearly indic^Ut^s iha tluj cdnlcnt irf-l<<:ltd in 
tte areas outlined above must be functional and iimiDdiatcly relevant to 
the problems of the individuals involved. Thus, educational and training 
programs conducted for disadvantaged adults must center on their needs 
rather than on content per se.''' 



Andersen and Niemi, op> cit , , p. 67. 
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CHAPTER IV 

A DEMDNffTRATION PRaurT TO NTTOB OF DTSADVAMrAGrP mn.TS 



A. A New Approach 

The disadvantaged adults reject the abstract impersanal institutional-- 
ized structure of society;*^ consequently, they may rejec± the school as an 
agency for further learning. In addition, their own prior experiences in 
the schcxDl which were sixrh as to induce them to drop out reinforces their 
rejection of the school. Any efforts to persuade the disadvantaged adult 
to "return to schDol" in the traditional sense often meets with failure. 
In view of this, then, the school may not in sate cases be the focus 
for initial educational programs for the disadvantaged. After some satis- 
factory experiences with learning in an alternate setting, it rray be possible 
to reintroduce via a re^-entry program tte disadvantaged to the school building • 

Ttere are other physical facilities in a oomnunity, particularly 
in the iitrediate area of the disadvantaged, which are less objectionable 
than is the school and these should be used for basic education and training 
programs. Wtere the church is acceptable, such facilities as church halls 
and basenents would provide a suitable setting. Union halls, comtunity centers 
and neighbourhood houses might also be appropriate. At the matient, most 
school systems are not attuned to the conduct of education outside of the 
school building because of administrative inexperience and/or indifference 

Xoolie Vomer, "Human ChajLactcristics of Slow Growing Regions." 
Stimulants to Soc i al Develornent in S i ov; Growing Rcxtions . VJintor, G. 
and W. Rogers (cd) . Alberta DepcU^incint of AgricuiLurc, Department of Agri- 
cu].tural Economics^ University of Alberta and University of British Columbia, 
1967, pp. 16-31. 
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to the needs and culture of the disadvantaged. 

The Upgrading Program St. Clair College as described has considered 
this in the iitplenentation. Tte College Outreach Ser/ices in conjunction 
with several e^encies in the Essex and Kent coiinunity have utilizcxl t>iis 
research data in ijrplenujnting their program. The prognun is docontxalized 
to small pockets of the community where unenployed disadvantaged adults are 
located and indicate a need for a rehabilitation program. 

B. A Need for Demonstration Project 

Specific det2dls of educational planning to solve the problems 
inherent in programs designed for the disadvantaged cannot be stated with 
assurance at present because of the scarcity of substantial research* The 
generalized ijtplications drawn from existing research provide clues to 
I planning vMch the skilled adult educators on our staff have been able to 

translate into functional programs. 

Any plan for a remedy for disadvantage must be concerned with 

cultural change vghich involves an alteration in the overall way of life. 

Piecemeal approaches directed toward the alleviation of individual distress 

-] will not solve the problem because they will not alter the basic cultural 

2 

- environment* Clearly, if the disadvantaged are to be considered within an 

ecological frama\rork rather than a cause and effect model # there is a need 
I to deal with multiple levels of disadvantage in a co-ordinate way which 

^Iterrell Anderson and John A. Niemi, Adult fiducation and the 
Disadvantaged Adult (Syracuse University, ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult 
Education) "p. 68. 

Gladwin, ''The Anthropologist's View of Poverty." The Social 
; Vfelfare Forum 1961 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1961, pp. 73-86. 
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requires social institutions unlike any of those we now possess. Thus, it 
may be more eccxionfiical in \±J3 long run to establisli new prograrrr> unrelaUd 
to present educational institutions than to attenpt to reconstr\x:t existing 
systen©. 

It is for these reafsons tliat Uxi colleyo roqujstij considoration 
for tlie establisinvent of a dononstration project. Such a project could 
draw on the aonoeptualization of present programs in both Canada and the 
United States; it could incorporate all current research available on the 
disadvantaged adult in order to plan and develop a program to assist minority 
groups to re--enter the vork force or be pr^ared for vocational training 
vrfiereby they could be enployed. Such a program could serve as a model 
for all programs vAiose purpose it would be to upgrade the disadvantaged 
canttunity so they could make a significant contribution to society • 
Q. Current Innovative Practices 

The program staff have attempted to identify successful current 
innovative practices across Canada so that they might be mDdified and 
utilized in program development. The following provides a brief description 
of these practices. 

I. Paraprofessionals 

Current innovative programs have shown that the use of 
paraprofessional help can be useful in this type of program. Utilizing 
resources in the ccnnunity who are familiar with the culture and understand 
the disadvcintaged, if properly trained^ can provide a significant inpact to 
the program* 



T.. J. Duhl, "Arc l-fe Mentally Prepared for the Elimination of 
Poverty?" TiyG Social VJblfare Forum 1961 (New '.'ork: Columbia University 
Press, 1961, pp. 100-113. 
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II, Co-ordination of Binic FxJucation, Life Skills emd 
Field Experience 

Unlike other prograias vAio have isolated or fragmented tiieir 
trainii>g, this program has attempted to blend basic education and life 
skills which oontrilxite to the total development of the individual and 
also provides field experieiice at appropriate intervals whsreby the candi- 
date can test out sotg of the skills that he has developed. Recent educational 
leaders have referred to this latter concept v;hereby an individual can plot 
a career developnent plan as "sandwich training/* 
III* Decentralization 

As opposed to traditioncil practices, this program has 
located itself in disadvantaged segments of the comnnmity. The rationale 
for this practice is that it is consistent with the life and learning style 
of the disadvantaged adult. Research has indicated that there \<ould be 
greater progress away from the institution which he has rejected, cind that 
drop-out rates are reduced. 

IV. Individualized Learning 

The program is designed so that an individual moves according 
to his own developinental level. This allows for a program of "continuous 
intakes" whereby an individucil can start in any poj.nt in time and progress 
at his own speed. Likewise, a student vorking at a high developmental level 
would be able to transfer to the next stage which could be vocational train- 
ing or he nay be ready for enployment. 

V, Research and Testing Programs 

Standardizing testing will be administered to optimize 
placenent of the candidate in the program. Upon completion^ standardized 
testing will also be used to evaluate the impact of the program. 
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VI. Camiunity Liaison 

The tctal oonmunity resources and agencies have porticipittod in 
planning the program and have utilized their staffs in ijTplenenting the 
prograiTu?. Tlio Canada Msmpower Centre Ivis exerttii a Icadorship rolo in prcxjiuin 
devi;lc;tj«L!nt. 

As previously mentioned^ the concepts described above have been utiliix^i 
sucx:essfully in dynamic programs across Canada. The Off-Canpus College Preparair\'-\ 
staff have adapted these concepts to meet iimediate local oatmunity needs. 

Scc3pe of the Project 

I. Population 

A recent survey by Windsor Cax^a Manpower Centre shows a 
potential population for this type of program to be approximately 3,000 in Windsor 
alone. If extended to Essex and Kent counties the college estimates a popula- 
tion of over 4,500. The present program has enrolled 116 candidates which have 
been selected in conjunction with spoasoring carenunity agencies. It is requesteci 
that consideration be given to the selection of ax\ additional 75 candidates for 
an administrative demonstration project. ! 

!!• Location 

I The present program is being conducted in the following locations: 

church basements, a conniunity centre. Crossroads Human Potential farm and a civic 
centre. Present experience and cuxxent research indicates programs are effectiv^-. 
vdien they are operating in an iiiformal setting in a decentralized cirea. The 
action program would be operating in a location where a group of disadvantaged 
adults along with a coriminity agency have indicated a need for such a program. 
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The present program is designed for approxinately 30 weeks. 
It is suggested that the danonstration program be designed so that there is con- 
tinuous intake on a wedcly basis and tl^t the course can be ccirtilotod wlxm tin- 
&tudait has accciiplishod the institutional objectives;, it would be ouni>id(:rcii ti,.;* 
the project would be cotpleted within a year incorporating training of staff, 
operation of project and evaluation of project. 
IV. Staffing 

Present experience with the current program and practices through- 
out Canada indicate that a ratio of 1-10 is adequate. The staff would be 
catprised of a ccmbinaticn of paraprofessionals and professional staff. The 
professional staff would be tented coaches who wuld concern themselves with totii 
basic education and Life Skills. Paraprofessionals would provide specific 
in^Ait that may relate to field experiences as well as the Life Skill arxi Basic 
Education operation of the program. 
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CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY 



OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 

Tl)o najor aim of the Off-Cairpus Colltxie Prcfxiratory Prcxjnun ir. tf» assist 
t-Ju» <JiiUdvanta(jexJ cidult to ro~entex tivi world of work l/y profk'irinq hun 
lor iJiwcdiate cnployment or for furthi?r vocational trainiiKj wliich would 
provide Gnployment opportunities* The iirplcmontation of this program 
enhances the human potential of the disadvantaged by combining a program 
of (a) Basic Education and (b) Life Skills si5}ported by a related field 
experience* 

Therefore y the program should assist each participant to achieve a more 
dignified and satisfying life style by means of securing productive enploy- 
ment as measured by the individual and society. 



PROGRAM SCOPE • 

Population ; Seventy-five participants from a potential population estimated 
at three thousand by the Windsor Canada Manpower Centre* 



Locations ; Appropriate physical facilities will be rented such as church 
basements y union halls ^ oomnunity centres^ drop-in centres and neighbourhood 
iTouses in tlie participant's ininediate home environment. 



Length ; Designed for continuous weekly intake over a one-year period. 



Staffing : Professions vdth paraprofessionals relating to field experiences 
as well as the life skills and basic education operation on a ratio of 
1 - 10. 



Funding : Through a camiunity demonstration project grant 'of $200^000. 
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HISTORICAL PERSPBCTIVE 

Background 

In Noveniber of 1970, the Board and Executive Director of Crossroads 
Pann, a ymith dniri rnhabil itat ioii (xmuimn, <mkftl tJir Wiuhior c.M.C. tn 
collaborate with St. Clair College in developing a program to move Uieir 
pecple "back into the main stream." This prorpted a series of events 
that on the 2nd of December, 1971, led to the establishmL^nt of a special 
project, kncvm as the Off-Canpus College Preparatory Program, consisting 
of academic and life skills txaining under the direction of George K. Lewis, 
Director of Outreach Services, St. Clair C.A.A.T. 

Basic Aim of the Program 

To provide academic and life skill training to those whose needs 
for t±iis are not met by other programs. The target population is referred 
to in many ways such as those who would beccms aixi/or are the poor ard 
the working poor, the culturally, socially and educationally disadvantaged. 
The end goal is to assist each person to develop his/her capacities nore 
fully and through this to achieve a significcint inprovenent in the quality 
of his/her personal and family life. This is to be accorplished by 
assisting each participant to design and realize a practical set of interim 
goals which can be achieved within a 15- to 30-week period leading utlinately 
to a more dignified and satisfying life style made possible, in most cases, by 
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sccurincj meaninyful, productive employment as mcariurod by the; 
individual and society. 

Present Status 

In November 1971, the Board of Governors of St, Clair 
College approved the Off-Campus College Preparatory Program for 
100 students. This enabled the college to secure from the 
Department of Education something less than $200,000 to conduct 
a 30 week "store front" or neighbourhood school for those in 
the community who were not being served by existing education 
or training programs (including C4TP) . In two days 300 
applications were received and 116 students were selected for 
the program. Each student to be accepted nad to be receiving 
on a continuing basis service from a recognized community agency. 
These became known as sponsoring agencies, they are: 

1. The Black Heritage Club - 12 students, 1 advisor and 
1 counsellor. 

2. Both Children£5* Aid Societies - 7 students, 2 advisors. 

3. Crossroads Human Growth Community Incorporated - 23 students, 
1 advisor. (A Youthful ex-drug abuser rehabilitation commun', 

4- The East Windsor Citizens Committee Action Centre - 13 studer 

5. New Beginnings (Home for Juvenile Offenders) - 3 students, 
1 advisor, 1 Counsellor. 

6. St. Leonard's House (Half-way House for Ex-Prisoners) - 4 
students, 1 advisor, 1 Counsellor. 

7. The Inn of Windsor (Rehabilitation Home for Young Women betw 
18 and 26) - 5 students, 1 advisor and 1 Counsellor. 
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8. The Windsor West Indian Association - 9 students, 1 advisor, 
1 Counsellor. 

9. Canada Manpower Centre - 40 students, 4 advisors, 4 Counsel lo 

The above figures give an indicaLion of ihit wi<i(i varutiy 
of students and the commitment that can be expected from the 
sponsoring agencies towards the success of these students. 

In addition to the advisors and counsellors who are all 
practicing professionals, a number of teachers were hired. A 
few of a full time basis and most part-time, bringing the 
teaching and counselling staff to approximately 30. At the 
moment, there are 4 primary locations where the students can 
have access to the teachers and the training materials. These 
are : 

The Jewish Community Centre - from 9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 
The Adult Retraining Language Lab - from 6:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
The Holy Rosary Church Community Resource Centre - from 9:00 a. m 
until 1:00 p.m. 

Crossroads Farm - daily including Saturday and Sunday. 

The entire first three weeks of the program were spent 
on individual study or assessment, on testing and interviewing • 
This was followed by counselling sessions using this material 
to develop the 15 and 30 week personal objectives for each 
student. 

The future of this program is not a foregone conclusion 
in spite of the fact that the need is great, e.g. according to 
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preliminary information the target population in Windsor 
alone exceeds 3,000. It is proposed that this program should 
expand to meet its basic aims. Conjecture pointiJ to the pes:, i 1*1,- 
evolution of an Off-Camimn "school" locattul in ,i.jciu' i <•.•. ..ii.l 
neighbourhoods becoming an established division of f.t. Clair Coll.. 

Challenge 

To develop the "Off-Campus College Preparatory Program" 
into an effective vehicle that will contribute to the upward 
mobility of "Have Not Canadians," those who would become, and 
those who are, the poor and the working poor. 
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